The War Tears
worked, very unwilling to be sent to fight in a quarrel which
had lost all its meaning, and very conscious of getting no lead
at all from their official leaders. What happened was not that
most of the shop stewards became revolutionaries, but that the
changing conditions threw to the head of the movement a
larger proportion of left-wing Socialists to whom the actuality
of revolution in Russia made it seem a more real possibility at
home.
After the Clyde strike and deportations of March, 1916,
things seemed for a time to be settling down. It took time for
the workers to adjust themselves to the new situation created
by the advent of compulsory military service. Even the intro-
duction of a "Substitution Scheme" in September, designed
to release workers from the less essential industries for labour
on munitions, and the extended "Dilution Scheme3' which
followed hard upon it, were applied without widespread
opposition. On top of that came, after the formation of the
Lloyd George Government, the "National Service Scheme5*
under Neville Chamberlain, heralding a fresh drive for men
now that the German peace overtures had been definitely
pushed aside.
From that point industrial troubles became again more
serious. There were strikes in March, 1917, at Barrow and on
the Tyne, arising largely out of the skilled men's dissatisfaction
at the fact that they were able to earn in many cases much less
than unskilled men engaged on repetition work. In the following
month, in connection with a fresh drive, this time based on the
need for more skilled craftsmen in the army, the Government
abolished the "Trade Card Scheme," under which the
Amalgamated Society of Engineers and certain other Unions
had been allowed to issue their own certificates of exemption
from military service to fully skilled workers. Hard upon this,
but only in part arising out of it, came in May the most
widespread strike movement of the whole war period. In one
centre after another the munition workers, proclaiming an
endless variety of grievances from place to place, came out on
strike unofficially, under the leadership of the shop stewards'
movement.
The dilution of labour to which the Trade Unions had